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‘OAKFIELD HOUSE, ETON TERRACE’, now known 
as 18 Great George Street, Hillhead, recently came 
up for sale. Although much of the interior detail has 
disappeared in its years as a letting property, it 
remains a prominent building in its streetscape. 


The property’s new owner plans to treat the building 
sympathetically, which should lend impetus to plans 
to upgrade the entire terrace, currently suffering 
from lack of upkeep, and made more complex by the 
multitude of owners involved, some of whom also use 
their properties as rented student accommodation. 


Our illustration displays an aspect of our members’ 









































talents that too often remains unremarked, in this 
case, artistic. This painting, by Society member 
Kenneth Burns, was recently exhibited in the 
exhibition ‘Perspectives of Glasgow 1999’ at the 
Gatehouse Gallery, Glasgow, while Veronica Wright, 
another member and practising artist, has also 
depicted Thomson buildings in her work. 


How many more members are there with similar 
interests? Perhaps we should attempt to follow up the 
success of Glasgow 1999’s Thomson exhibition (see 
Page 3) with an exhibition of Thomson buildings by 
Thomson Society members. 


























Cases 


The St Vincent 
Street Church 


TH THE encourage- 
ment of the World 
Monuments Fund, 


which has secured an offer of 
grant aid from the Robert Wilson 
Challenge Fund (conditional on 
the offer being matched here), 
the Alexander Greek Thomson 
Trust intends to start restoration 
work on the church this year, 
beginning with the upper part of 
the tower. 


Progress has been inhibited by 
uncertainty over the future of the 
neighbouring and overshadowing 
Heron House, whose site was sold, 
regrettably, by Glasgow City 
Council to British Telecom and 
then the building sold to 
Standard Life. As the tower is in 
poor structural condition, it was 
hoped that it would be demol- 
ished and replaced by a develop- 
ment more sympathetic in scale to 
Thomson’s masterpiece with, per- 
haps, a connection made with the 
basement of the church to secure 
its future. A project for a hotel 
seemed the most desirable. Now, 
however, Standard Life have put 
Heron House on the market and 
all such plans are in abeyance. 
Furthermore, there is talk of 
restoring and recladding this 
mediocre and insensitive building 
rather than demolishing it. 


The Caledonia 
Road Church 


THERE IS nothing, alas, to report 
about the Caledonia Road Church 
as the promised competition 
organised by the Crown Street 
Regeneration Trust for ideas for 
reusing both the shell of 
Thomson’s church and the site 
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News 


behind, together with dealing 
with the problem of the surround- 
ing roads, has yet to be launched. 


West Regent Street 
/ Wellington Street 


THE SOCIETY opposed the pro- 
posal to demolish the building on 
the corner of West Regent Street 
and Wellington Street (above) — 
which Thomson cleverly enlarged 
and in which he moved his office 
in 1872 — arguing that the 
replacement design was of inade- 
quate quality and that the treat- 
ment of the West Regent Street 
doorcase — which it was proposed 
to retain — was insulting. This case 
has a long and unsatisfactory 
planning history. We have argued 
that the whole of the West Regent 
Street facade deserves to be 
retained — not least on townscape 
grounds — and that the interesting 
doorcase in Wellington Street — 
inspired by Schinkel in Potsdam — 
also deserves retention. 


Historic Scotland and others have 
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also opposed the rebuilding 
scheme by Cooper Cromar, archi- 
tects, and the society will give evi- 
dence at the public local inquiry 
scheduled to be held in Glasgow 
on 14th March. 


N°8, Great Western 


Terrace 


UNTIL RECENTLY, No.8 Great 
Western Terrace — a house altered 
(wrecked?) by Sir Robert Lorimer 
for Sir William Burrell — was an 
old people’s home. There is now 
a proposal to divide the house 
into four flats, which we feel is too 
many — given the happy prece- 
dent of the restoration of N6.4. 


Grecian Buildings 


THE REFURBISHMENT and 
expansion of the Centre for 
Contemporary Arts — CCA — in 
Thomson’s Grecian Buildings in 
Sauchiehall Street by Page and 
Park is now under way. As this 
incorporates the small villa at the 
back in Scott Street, our only 

















regret is that no attempt has been 
made to realise Thomson’s unexe- 
cuted proposal for a large 
first-floor entrance porch on the 
steeply sloping side street — visible 
in the perspective drawing repro- 
duced in the new book on 
Thomson published by Laurence | 
King. 








Eton Terrace, 
Oakfield Avenue 


THIS SPLENDID but very dilapi- 
dated terrace (above) is long over- 
due for the sort of restoration and 
refurbishment which has long 
been conventional in, say, 
Edinburgh’s New Town. As usual, 
the problem is the divided owner- 
ship of the terrace, exacerbated 
by a change in Historic Scotland’s | 
procedures which requires that 
individual owners rather than a 
body representing occupants of 
the whole terrace must apply for 
grant aid. The Glasgow West End 
Conservation Trust has given an | 
85% grant for a feasibility study, to 
be conducted by the architect 
Russell Logan. | 








News 


72,000 discover an 
‘unknown genius’ 


‘ALEXANDER THOMSON: THE 
UNKNOWN GENIUS’, the exhibi- 
tion about Thomson held at 
Glasgow’s new Lighthouse last 
summer as part of the 1999 City 
of Architecture and Design pro- 
gramme, together with Murray 
Grigor’s television film, Nineveh 


| on the Clyde, has done much to 


raise the profile of the architect 
and his achievement. Indeed, in 
many ways the exhibition was the 
fulfilment of much that the soci- 
ety was founded to work for in 
1991. 


Some 72,000 people — 71,704 offi- 
cially — visited the exhibition. 
Despite the fact that the length of 
the exhibition was curtailed 
because the building was not 
ready, this was way above the esti- 
mated visitor target of 40,000. The 


WINTER LECTURE SERIES 


popularity of the exhibition - the 
only major part of the 1999 pro- 
gramme devoted to a local hero - 
will, however, come as no surprise 
to those of us who have always 
known that Thomson was neither 
“unknown” nor forgotten. 


Glasgow 1999 has now been 
offered financial aid by the Arts 
Council of England to tour part 
(most?) of the exhibition to a 
number of venues in England. 
But, of course, where the exhibi- 
tion really should go is Berlin and 
Chicago. 


The exhibition book by Gavin 
Stamp, which contains a compre- 
hensive list of Thomson’s works, 
both extant and demolished, is 
still available, as is the video of 
Nineveh on the Clyde (see Back Page). 





A series of four Wednesday evening lectures in the First 
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Architecture (Bourdon Building), Glasgow School of Art 


in Renfrew Street. 


FEBRUARY 23rd | 


‘Gavin Stamp on A.W.N. Pugin 


MARCH 1st Ray McKenzie on Sculpture in Glasgow 


MARCH 8th Michael Donnelly on J.T. Rochead 


MARCH 15th James Macaulay on Union Street, Aberdeen 


All lectures begin at 7.00pm, and are free to members of 


the Society (others 
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The Sacred and Asthetic Principles of 
Alexander ‘Greek’ Thomson's Architecture 


Continued from last issue 


Other Writing on 
Proportion 


NE OF the most scholarly 
and imaginative English 
classicists of the nine- 
teenth century was Charles Robert 
Cockerell (1788-1863) who was 
late in his career to complete the 
interior of St George’s Hall in 
Livérpool (right) after the tragic 
death of Harvey Lonsdale Elmes in 
1847, aged 33. The two modern 
British buildings which Thomson 
declared to have admired the most 
were the Royal High School in 
Edinburgh by Thomas Hamilton, 
completed in 1829, and St 
George’s Hall. Cockerell designed 
great works such as the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford (1839-40) and 
made significant archaeological 
discoveries in Greece such as the 
use of polychromy at Aegina and a 
unique Ionic order at Bassae. 
There are a number of passages 
in texts by Cockerell where he dis- 
cusses the value of proportion to 
architects. Hay quoted Cockerell 
for his concurrent opinions on the 
subject. A book by Cockerell, On 
the Architectural Works of William of 
Wykeham (published in 1846) was 
cited by Hay in the Orthographic 
Beauty of the Parthenon Referred to a 
Law of Nature (published in 1853). 
In the passage quoted by Hay, 
Cockerell wrote that: 


The informed artist... seizes with 
extreme delight any rule that 
will conduct his works to the 
excellence so apparent and so 
universally admitted in the 
Greek proportions — he rejoices 
in any of the slightest elements 
of their grammar and syntax, by 
which he can attain to their elo- 
quent language — and he con- 
fesses that, without them, all is 
caprice, hazard and fashion. 
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Cockerell did not confine his 
appreciation of proportion solely 


to the Greeks however. David 
Watkin in his book C.R. Cockerell 
wrote on him that, 


The references to Gothic in his 
earliest lectures are brief and 
hostile, but round about 1845 
his views changed dramatically 
as a result of discovering that in 
his edition of Vitruvius, pub- 
lished in Como in 1521, Cesare 
Cesarino had chosen to _illus- 
trate the proportional theories 
of Vitruvius with sections of 
Milan Cathedral. This Opened 
up to Cockerell the attractive 
notion that Gothic architecture 
might be found to be governed 
by a series of proportional rela- 
tionships as sophisticated as 
those which he had discovered 
in Greek temples. He immedi- 
ately set about testing this 
hypothesis by measuring 
William of Wykeham’s chapels at 
Winchester and New College... 

To men such as Thomson and 
Hay, these investigations would not 
have been seen as proof of a devel- 
opment of the esthetic faculty in 
Gothic architecture equal to that 
of the Greeks. However the studies 
may well have provided corrobora- 
tion for their belief in the presence 











of the harmonic proportions in all 
approximations to good architec- 
ture. A drawing by Cockerell, illus- 
trating the application of the 
Vesica Pisces and equilateral trian- 
gle to Winchester College chapel, 
from his book on William of 
Wykeham is illustrated on the next 
page. 

The neo-classical sculptor John 
Flaxman is mentioned by both Hay 
and Thomson. ‘What Turner did 
with color Flaxman accomplished 
by delineation’, Thomson wrote in 
praise of the sculptor. Flaxman is 
known to have referred to theories 
on the proportions of the human 
figure. Hay, in Proportion or the 
Geometric Principle of Beauty 
Analysed, stated that: 


Flaxman, the celebrated sculp- 
tor, in remarking in his lectures 
that the lines of Grecian compo- 
sition enchant the beholder by 
the harmony and perfection of 
their geometric beauty, adds - 
“This portion of study seems to 
have been highly esteemed by 
Pamphilus, the learned 
Macedonian painter, | who 
denied that anyone could suc- 
ceed in the study of painting 
without arithmetic and geome- 
try. But this magic bond of 
arrangement was utterly lost 




















The application of the Vesica Pisces 
and equilateral triangle to Winchester 
College chapel 


when the other perfections of 
Greek genius were  over- 
whelmed in barbarism. 
Nineteenth century theories of 
harmonic proportion were by no 
means only held by classicists. A 
number of other proportional 
studies were made into mediaeval 
Gothic structures, in an attempt to 
elucidate their essential principles. 
One such man who may have had 
some direct contact with Thomson 
was R.W. Billings. The books the 
Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland (published in 1852) by 
Billings were largely responsible 
for the Baronial Revival in 
Scotland. His affinities were with 
the Gothic and Baronial styles 


Feature 


although his own work is to be dis- 
tinguished from _ the _ stylistic 
pedantry of some of his contempo- 
raries. 

In 1855, Billings collaborated 
with John Baird (1st) — Thomson’s 
former employer — on some ware- 
houses on Ingram Street in 
Glasgow. Billings designed the ele- 
vations and Baird the plans. The 
elevations have been remarked 
upon for their geometric original- 
ity. There may be some resonances 
detected in this work by Billings 
and certain motifs used by 
Thomson; for example in the ‘zig- 
zag’ mouldings of the windows, 
and in the use of geometric star 
shaped ornament (See illustration 
on next page). Billings also erected a 
memorial to the architect Peter 
Nicholson (1764-1844), in Carlisle. 
Nicholson was Thomson’s grandfa- 
ther-in-law. 

As well as Billings’ illustrated 
books on architecture, depicting a 
variety of ancient monuments in 
England and Scotland. His books 
also revealed a fascination with the 
proportional systems of Gothic 


architecture. In one such work The 


Infinity of Geometric Design 
Exemplified Billings stated that ‘[in 
the present],we have a mere 
mechanical copying from natural 
objects, without the benefit which 
even a moderate study of the sim- 
ple geometric forms abounding 
throughout nature, could not have 
failed to impart’ and also, ‘it is 
impossible that any man can really 
study the ancient buildings of our 
country without observing that 
their geometric laws are staring 
him full in the face.’ 

Apparently, Billings was in pur- 
suit of the key, which would enable 
the designer to possess the origi- 
nality of the mediaeval masons, in 
the same way that Thomson and 


by EDWARD ‘TAYLOR 


Hay sought after the sacred princi- 
ples of the Greeks. 

Of all the accounts of Thomson’s 
lectures he made little mention of 
Indian architecture, although 
Asian influences in elements of his 
churches, such as the domed tops 
of St. Vincent Street Church and 
Queens Park Church, have some- 
times been speculated upon. 
Where Thomson did mention 
Indian architecture, he did so in its 
favour. For instance in the third 
Haldane Lecture he noted that, 
‘the Hindoos say “the arch never 
sleeps.”” However, Thomson’s 
belief in the superiority of the 
Greeks must be taken as read. 

In 1834 the Royal Asiatic Society 
had published a work by Ram Raz, 
on the architecture of the Hindus. For 
the first time by any author, Ram 
Raz attempted to elucidate the 
principles of Hindu architecture. 
Previous accounts of Indian archi- 
tecture, although evocatively illus- 
trated, offered little analysis of the 
subject. Sir John Soane had been 
in favour of Ram Raz’s endeavours 
and, in addition, the artist William 
Daniell, William Wilkins and C.R. 
Cockerell, had all commended the 
work. In it Ram Raz wrote that, ‘If 
we enter into the minutiae of the 
art, which solely depend on scien- 
tific proportion, and on the skilful 
application of mechanic powers, 
we are led to wonder at the success 
of the artist in his attempts at the 
sublime’. The following illustra- 
tion, taken from Ram Raz’s book, 
shows how he had endeavoured to 
reveal the Hindu’s use of linear 
proportions: 

A number of developments in 
the analysis of Indian architecture 
were published in the architectural 
press subsequently to Ram Raz’s 
work. An article in the Builder of 


Continued on next page 
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February 1853, by Joseph Jopling, 
was entitled, Evidence in “Indian 


Art” of a Knowledge, at some time, of 


“the Source,” “the Laws.” and “the 
Revelations” of Particular Curved 
Forms. The article is clearly influ- 
enced by the work of Hay. After 
describing the study of geometric 
principles, Jopling stated that, 


In this way the sources of the 


“Greek Volute,” “Waves,” 
“Cymatium,” Water- line,” 
“Honeysuckles,” the 


“Conchoids,” the “Ellipse,” the 
“Hyperbola,” the “Parabola,” &c. 
&c. and now this evidence of the 
geometrical sources of Indian 
art have been determined. 


Without an extensive knowledge 
(which they may most easily 
have) of these vast contents of 
the geometrical treasure-house 
of true, beautiful, delicate, and 
characteristic forms, it is most 
respectfully submitted that nei- 
ther architects nor artists have 
the required means of judging 
or reasoning on the subject... 
Did Pythagoras take cargoes of 
art from “Poenicia, Egypt, or 
Chaldaea,” to Greece? 


No! he took the “key for finding 
all harmonious proportions in 
painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, music,” & c.; and the 
Greeks, by simply, but no doubt 
constantly and earnestly, open- 
ing and searching, determined 
facts, and then made applica- 
tions in art, which have aston- 
ished the world even to the 
present day. 


Go and do likewise!... 


The ground for further research 
into nineteenth century propor- 
tional theories is fertile and may 
shed yet more light upon 
Thomson... 
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Above: Warehouses, Ingram Street, Glasgow, by RW Billings, 1854 
Below: 41-53 Oakfield Avenue, Glasgow, by Alexander Thomson, 1865 


















































Geometry and the Freemasons 


TH SOME good cause there has been speculation 

\ / \ | over whether or not Thomson was a Freemason. The 

use of numbers and proportions symbolically is often 
associated with the Freemasons, as well as a lineage supposedly 
going back to the time of Moses or beyond. However, the level 
to which such issues would have been engaged and discussed 
amongst the majority of the Brethren is uncertain. There was a 
significant amount written on ‘speculative’ Freemasonry in the 
architectural journals of the mid-nineteenth century such as 
the Builder, that may have stirred the imaginations of 
Freemasons and the uninitiated alike. 

The present Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, Mr Martin McGibbon has stated that there is cur- 
rently no evidence of Thomson himself being a Freemason 
although his sometime partner John Baird (2nd) was, and so 
may have had an influence. Some other influential architect 
contemporaries of Thomson’s have kindly been listed by Mr. 
McGibbon as definitely having been Freemasons. Mr. 
McGibbon has also suggested that since Thomson was reported 
to be quite a shy man, he may have declined to join because of 
the high degree of socialising involved. 

Thomson’s strong Presbyterian principles may not have per- 
mitted him to join a somewhat secretive organisation such as 
the Freemasons. It is unknown whether or not Hay was a 
Freemason, and although a number of his close friends, such 
as David Roberts, were Freemasons, it seems, from Hay’s own 
comments unlikely that he was. In The Science of Beauty, Hay 
wrote that, 


Although its practical secrets have been long lost, the 
Freemasons of the present day trace the original possession of 
them to Moses, who, they say, “modelled masonry into a per- 
fect system, and circumscribed its mysteries by land-marks sig- 
nificant and unalterable.” Now, as Moses received his 
education in Egypt, where Pythagoras is said to have acquired 
his first knowledge of the harmonic law of numbers, it is 
highly probable that this perfect system of the great Jewish leg- 
islator was based upon the same law of nature which consti- 
tuted the foundation of the Pythagorean philosophy, and 
ultimately led to that excellence in art which is still the admi- 
ration of the world. Pythagoras, it would appear, formed a sys- 
tem much more perfect than that practised by the Freemasons 
in the middle ages of Christianity... 

Whether Thomson was a Freemason or not, the original 
sources regarding biblical architecture and philosophies of 
universal order would have been available to for his own pow- 
erful mind to assimilate and therefore it is not seen as prof- 
itable to make any further speculation on the matter. 


Continued on next page 
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Architect and 
Freemason 


THE CONTEMPORARIES of Thomson 
listed by Martin McGibbon, Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge in Scotland, 
confirmed as being Scottish Freemasons 
are: 

David Bryce (1803-1876) 

William Burn (1789-1870) 


James G. Graham (1777-1855) 


David Hamilton (1768-1843) 
Thomas Hamilton (1784-1858) 
George M. Kemp (1790-1844) 
William H. Playfair (1789-1878) 


John T. Rochead (1814-1878) 


In addition a letter from David Roberts to 


James Ballantine, originally published in 


Ballantine’s The Life of David Roberts, 1866; 
gives an insight into Freemasonry at that 
time: 


7 Fitzroy Street, 14th October 1860. 


‘My dear Ballantine, 


.... As to the masonic honours intended to 
have been conferred on me, I feel Iam a 
very negligent brother of the ancient craft, 
having been made some forty years ago in 
the lodge of Scoon and Perth, and, 
although often asked have scarcely been in 
a lodge since. Still, so highly do I prize the 
craft, that I have my diploma framed and 
hung in my bedroom, where I see it daily. 
‘I fear I am not qualified to give you any 
decoration of the 
Masonic Hall, not having seen it; but feel 
assured it cannot be in better hands than 
with Mr. Bryce and yourself. If you have a 
view of the Temple in the space you allude 
to, it should be that of the first Temple, of 
which there can be no question was in imi- 
tation of those in Egypt 


advice about the 
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The Sacred and 
Asthetic Principles 
of St Vincent Street 
Church 


BY LOOKING into physical 
causes, our minds are opened 
and enlarged; and in this pur- 
suit, whether we take or whether 
we lose our game, the chase is 
certainly of service. 


Edmund Burke, A Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Sublime and 
Beautiful, 1757, quoted by D.R. 
Hay, Proportion or the Geometric 
Principle of Beauty Analysed, 1843 


HE FOLLOWING study is 
| partly an attempt to investi- 
gate the geometric propor- 
tions of St Vincent Street Church 
in the light of Thomson’s views on 
esthetics. Perhaps the strongest 
difference between the Haldane 
Lectures and the broader theoreti- 
cal writing of Hay, is that 
Thomson’s descriptions contain a 
greater element of the pictorial, 
and his language is coloured more 
strongly by that of the Bible. It is 
apparent from Thomson’s lectures 
that he saw esthetics as an indivisi- 
ble aspect of the divine. However it 
is clear that the evocation of 
images and connotations from the 
Bible and antiquity was also a 
source and aim of his imaginative 
genius. Therefore side by side with 
an esthetic appraisal, speculation 
has been offered as to some of the 
‘allusive’ aspects that are undoubt- 
edly present in the church and 
from what thoughts they may have 
derived. 


Background 


During 1856, Alexander’s 
brother and partner George, who 
was a member of the Gordon 


Feature 


Street United Presbyterian 
Church, was involved in discus- 
sions regarding the rehousing of 
the same congregation on another 
site. The site selected was at the 
junction of Pitt Street and St 
Vincent Street and the firm of A. & 
G. Thomson was chosen to design 
the new church. In February 1859, 
two years after the plans by 
Alexander were given approval, 
the church was opened for wor- 


‘ship. (The hall was completed 


1867-68.) 

Within the city the church com- 
mands a prominent location, near 
the top of a hill which falls steeply 
to the south towards the Clyde and 
more gradually to the west; it is 
also embedded into the urban grid 
that had been extended westwards 
onto the Blythswood Estate, and so 
may be seen in part as a response 
to these conditions. 

The plot of land chosen for the 
church was constrained on three 
sides, by St Vincent Street to the 
north, Pitt Street to the west, anda 
service lane to the south. To the 
east, however, there may have been 
some leeway in establishing the 
church’s boundary. The immedi- 
ately adjacent site had not been 
developed and the land was also 
purchased. Upon this land a block 
of tenements (now demolished) 
was erected a few years after the 
church also designed by Thomson. 
Opposite the church, on the south 
west corner of the Pitt Street and 
St Vincent Street there existed 
until 1982 a Unitarian church 
(1856) in the form of a prostyle 
temple, designed by J.T. Rochead 
(1814-1878). The photograph 
(right) illustrates the orchestrated 
relationship of tenement and tem- 
ples on St Vincent Street, c.1930. 

A variety of appraisals of St 
Vincent Street Church have been 
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made since its erection, as testa- 
ment to its enduring, captivating 
power. Previous studies have noted 
the church’s imaginative composi- 
tion and romantic-sublime pictor- 
ial qualities, as well as speculated 
on stylistic sources. The church’s 
massing and elemental organisa- 
tion have been examined in a 
number of essays, not in isolation 
but within a local and city-wide 
context. 


The Solomonic Temple 
Debate 


In addition to the architectonic 
and pictorial appraisals of the 
church there has been some dis- 
cussion of a symbolical, allusive 
dimension; notably the dispute 
between Sam McKinstry and 
Professor James Stevens Curl, 
through the medium of The 
Alexander Thomson Society Newsletter. 

Sam McKinstry in Newsletter N°8, 
October 1993, opened what was to 
become a_ fascinating debate 
between himself and Professor 
James Stevens Curl on whether St. 
Vincent Street Church was a 
‘mnemonic of Solomon’s Temple’ 
(in Professor Curl’s words) or not 
— the view held by McKinstry. In 
the first article of the debate, for 
the purpose of his argument 
McKinstry presumed that James 
Fleming’s provocative statement 
on the church — that, ‘the 
Solomonic Temple appears to 
have had a similar arrangement’ — 
was not attributable to Thomson. 
After a brief description of 
Solomon’s Temple as written in 1 
Kings (the Good News Version), 
McKinstry surmises that, “The 
resemblance is so basic that it 
could have arisen by chance rather 
than design.’ 

In the heat of the ensuing 
debate — over the course of seven 





Feature 


subsequent Newsletters — their views 
become at times somewhat 
polarised, with McKinstry rhetori- 
cally questioning in Newsletter N°13, 
‘for what conceivable reason 
would a man like Thomson want to 
hark back to the Temple?’ And 
Professor Curl replying in the fol- 
lowing Newsletter with the proposi- 
tion, ‘that Thomson’s church is 
not only a mnemonic of the Lost 
Ideal, the Temple of Solomon, but 
tells us, loudly and clearly, that it IS 
the reconstructed Temple in 
Glasgow.’ 

During the riveting correspon- 
dence, however, a number of fasci- 
nating issues and areas for further 
investigation are raised. Such as 
the symbolism of the tower at St. 
Vincent Street Church, the 
numerology of Freemasonry, as 
well as the great plinths upon 
which Thomson’s churches are 
raised. By Newsletter N°18, where 
the correspondence finally ends, 
neither protagonist concedes 
7 defeat, although both appear to 
ic agree that St. Vincent Street 
Church is at least capable of 
‘embracing both Old and New 
Testament themes.’ : 

Thomson’s poetic vision was 
charged with images by artists such 
as David Roberts and John Martin 
(1789-1854), who combined epic 
subject matter with strong artistic 
vision. Martin brought apocalyptic 
scenes from the Old Testament to 
' ; i, life in the most sublime composi- 
: ’ : ( tions conceivable. His architec- 
tural backgrounds and tumultuous 
skies combined all Burke’s ingredi- 
ents for the sublime, such as terror, 
vastness, magnitude, magnificence 
and the infinite, together with a 
carefully managed light. Roberts is 
Sn 4 most noted for his radiant water- 
~| colours of evocative ruins in Egypt 


a 
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and the Holy Land, although he 
also painted some grand fantasies 
of historical events such as The 
Israelites Leaving Egypt, of 1829. 
Many of the architectural quali- 
ties projected by Martin can be 
found in Thomson’s work, such as 
the achievement of an ‘artificial 
infinity’ (Burke) through a hori- 
zontal repetition of parts, and the 
impression of and ‘bigness’, what- 
ever the actual scale of the work. 
The buildings of Thomson may 
also have ‘associative’ similarities 
with Martin’s paintings. For 
instance, if we were to accept 
Professor Curl’s argument, a simi- 
larity in overall arrangement may 
perhaps be noted with St Vincent 
Street Church and Martin’s depic- 
tion of Herod’s Temple (the sec- 
ond reconstruction of Solomon’s 
Temple) in his engraving The 
Crucifixion, of 1834 (above, detail 





right), which was highly acclaimed 
at the time. 


Use of the lonic Order 


A notable feature of the three 
United Presbyterian churches that 
Thomson designed in the late 
1850s, is that the Ionic Order is 
used in each to similar effect. The 
particular variant of the Ionic 
employed by Thomson is directly 
based the Erechtheion at Athens. 
In the third Haldane lecture, he 
stated that, ‘The most elegant 
example in the Ionic style is the 
Erectheion, rather a group than a 
single building...one of the most 
charming compositions in exis- 
tence.’ 

The unique composition of the 
Erechtheion would have shown 
Thomson how a classical design 
can also be picturesque, and yet it 
seems that this important lesson 
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would not have been enough 
alone to justify such a purposeful 
and insistent use of the order in 
the churches. 

Thomson’s understanding of the 
Ionic volute seems to have been 
largely on esthetic terms and con- 
sistent with his views on nature: 


Then as to what it is meant to 
represent, I would say, that what- 
ever the Creator meant to repre- 
sent by all the spiral forms of 
nature the Greeks had the same 
purpose in view. It is a form 
found very frequently in 
nature...But Mr. Ruskin regards 
this capital as an abominable 
thing, because it does not repre- 
sent any natural object...we 
should not regard nature as the 
source of art... From whatever 
point of view we look at it there 
is a pleasing softness in the flow 
of the lines with ever-varying 
proportions of the volutes, as 

















News 





they appear more or less oval 
according to the position from 
which they are viewed. And 
these, with the other features of 
the thing, form a combination at 
once simple and complex. The 
simplicity of its form enables the 
mind to comprehend it easily; 
the complex of its beautiful lines 
causes the memory to dwell 
upon it with pleasing reflection. 


Haldane Lectures, U1 


In an article in the Buzlder (May 
20, 1854) entitled The Entity of the 
Tonic Order and the Vitality of all the 
Orders, Samuel Huggins expressed 
views very similar to those of 
Thomson. Huggins wrote on the 
Ionic order that, 

There is something naturally 

pleasing in the ever-varying 

motion, wherever seen or how- 


ever relatively situated, whether 
in the capital, the console, or 
the modillion; but in the capitals 
that grace the Erechtheum we 
have an assemblage of curves 
that, from whatever point viewed 
is altogether unique, and which 
for harmony has perhaps never 
been equalled. The delightful 
combination of unity and variety 
in the geometrical or logarith- 
mic spiral of its volutes, diversity 
of curvature and increment reg- 
ulated by unity of law, joined to 
the motion and play of curves 
generally, constitute a total of 
linear and formal grace that no 
unprejudiced eye can behold 
without at least a pleasing inter- 
est. 

Like its elder sister, the Ionic dis- 


dains the “foreign aid of orna- 
ment;” in other words, it is 











independent of all imitations of 
natural organisation, whether of 
leaf or flower, and trusts to the 
beauty that is born of pure form; 
and as a harmony of form only, 
its capital is more purely a cre- 
ation, and therefore a greater 
triumph of art-power than that 
of the Corinthian itself. 

In addition to the strong 
esthetic ground given for the use 
of the Ionic order together with 
the flexibility of overall form sug- 
gested by the Erechtheion proto- 
type, making it adaptable for 
modern usage, there may have 
been other ‘associative’ connota- 
tions in its ecclesiastical usage. 

Henry William Inwood’s The 
Erechtheion at Athens of 1827, the 
first publication devoted to a sin- 
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gle Greek monument, attempted 
much more than just a description 
of that Greek temple. The twenty 
eight chapters of the volume are 
divided into four ‘books’ of solid 
text: Cadmeia, Homeros, Herodotus 
and Erechtheion. 

The first book began with a 
description of the Tabernacle of 
Moses, ‘this first important 
instance of raising a temple.’ 
Inwood went on to describe in 
some detail the events leading up 
to and the realisation of Solomon’s 
Temple. Cadmus, a Phoenician 
commander, usually credited with 
introducing the use of letters into 
Greece, is also suggested by 
Inwood to have brought the Arts 
from Tyre to Thebes, around the 
time of Moses. Ion, the grandson 
of Erechtheus, was paralleled by 
Inwood in the manner of his birth, 
with Moses, both were placed in 
woven arks. 

In the third book of Inwood’s 
publication, Homeros, comparisons 
are made between the palaces of 
Homer’s Odyssey, as well as the 
fable of the Cyclops, with 
Solomon’s massive constructions. 
Inwood also discussed some of the 
rituals described in the Old 
Testament and how they prefig- 
ured equivalents in the New. 

The importance of Inwood’s 
work is two-fold in relation to 
Thomson, firstly because of its 
attempt to trace to a process of 
architectural evolution from 
Biblical sources, and secondly in its 
singling out of the Erechtheion as 
a culminative example. 

Ten years after Inwood’s work in 
1837, the architect best known for 
the National Gallery in London, 
William Wilkins (1778-1839), pub- 
lished six essays in one volume, col- 
lectively entitled, — Prolusiones 
Architectonice; described by Dr. 


Feature 


James Macauley as, ‘possibly the 
most scholarly text of the nine- 
teenth century’ (in his essay in 
‘Greek’ Thomson). 

As well as two descriptive essays 
on the history and construction of 
the ‘Erechtheum,’ the final essay, 
the Temple at Jerusalem the type of 
Grecian Architecture, continued a 
similar chronological theme to 
Inwood. At the outset Wilkins con- 


tended, 


When we, therefore, institute a 
comparison between the Jewish 
temple and the sacred structures 
of Greece, we must expect to 
find a difference of arrange- 
ment, in conformity with the 
exigencies of the different and 
distinct rites of the two people. 
With these allowances, we shall 
find an intimate correspon- 
dence of proportions, which will 
lead us to the conclusion that 
both were constructed along 
similar principles; and the nec- 
essary inference will follow, that 
the earlier examples were the 
prototypes of those of later times 
constructed in distant countries. 


Wilkins then went further than 
Inwood, however, in detailing one 
of the Doric temples at Paestum 
for direct comparison with the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. He concluded 
with plates illustrating the pro- 
jected similarities and is, ‘led to 
the inference that... a mode of 
constructing temples was transmit- 
ted directly, and with little of the 
intermediate assistance of a third 
state.’ 

After Wilkin’s death, with the 
rise of the Gothic Revival, his opin- 
ions were given a critical, debunk- 
ing reappraisal, with W.H. Leeds 
making a swipe in 1847. ‘Infinitely 
better’, Leeds remarked, ‘if instead 
of labouring to convince us that 
the Temple of Solomon was a 
building of the Grecian Doric 
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order, he had applied himself to 
more diligent and real artistic 
study at his own drawing board’. 

Despite such criticisms, however, 
continuing as heir to Inwood and 
Wilkins’s interpretations of biblical 
architecture, Edward Charles 
Hakewill (1816-1872), in 1850, 
published an unillustrated book 
entitled, the Temple. Edward, son of 
Henry Hakewill (also an architect) 
is not credited with any buildings 
of note, he was however articled, 
between 1831-38, to Philip 
Hardwick, who built in a wide vari- 
ety of styles, but is mostly known 
for his classical work, such as the 
monumental Doric Propylaeum at 
Euston Station, of 1838 (demol- 
ished in 1962). 

Hakewill’s book, as a work 
entirely devoted to the subject 
addressed in only in part by 
Inwood and Wilkins, made several 
additional steps in a bold attempt 
to canonise the suggestions of his 
predecessors. The book was widely 
reviewed at the time and was the 
subject of a generally favourable 
leader in the Builder (December 7, 
1850). 

Hakewill began in greater antiq- 
uity than either Inwood or Wilkins 
with a discussion of Noah’s Ark. In 
the summing up of this introduc- 
tory chapter, Hakewill enthusiasti- 
cally expounded the implications 
of the Ark: 


We must acknowledge that this 
[Noah’s Ark] was the great pro- 
totype, not of the Jewish temples 
only, but of all the world, who, in 
the early ages, acknowledged 
God.... And if we see, as I think 
we shall not fail, that the 
Christian Temple was also predi- 
cated in this type, and that the 
coming peculiarities of its form 
were shewn in the successive 
developments of the Tabernacle 
and Temple, how beautifully 





consistent with the oneness of 
eternal truth is this revelation of 
the pattern of that Temple, 
which, in every age, should be 
given to man, to be in itself as a 
fabric unmistakedly identified 
with the Church of God, the 
image of the body of Christ. 


In this book by Hakewill, as well 
as Inwood’s, there are potential 
implications as to Thomson’s use 
of the Erechtheion Ionic Order. In 
drawing comparison between the 
biblical archetype and_ various 
Greek temples, Hakewill stated, 
‘Striking as has been the general 
rule, I think this solitary instance 
[the Erechtheion] composed of 
exceptions still more striking.’ He 
drew particular significance not 
only from the proportions but 
from the singular sacred aspects of 
the temple which was said to have 
housed relics of the gods. (The 
essential function of Solomon’s 
Temple was as a repository for the 
Ark of the Covenant holding the 
Ten Commandments given to 
Moses by God). Hakewill made a 
somewhat surprising dating of the 
first Erechtheion (which burnt 
down and was rebuilt in Pericles’ 
reign -— seen by Hakewill as 
another parallel with the turbulent 
history of the temple at Jerusalem) 
at about 1150 B.C. This was an 
unorthodox suggestion giving the 
temple a greater antiquity than 
usually attributed to it, and was 
picked up in the Builder's leader. 

In the final chapter of the Temple, 
Hakewill speculated on the future 
relevance of the temple archetype 
(neither Inwood nor Wilkins went 
so far). He forecast another tem- 
ple being built in anticipation of 
Christ’s second coming: 


And if the church architecture 
of this Dispensation, after hav- 
ing come to its perfection, has 
ceased, like the temple architec- 


Feature 


ture, in its progressive growth, 
we may see and know, from this 
also, that the time is near for the 
preparation of that temple to 
which, as to His throne, Christ 
shall come in glory... For the 
temple and the throne must be 
first prepared. 


This sentiment may well have 
been shared by other Christians of 
progressive faith at a time when 
there was a movement urging wor- 
ship in anticipation of a new 
Millennial age, as was strong 
amongst United Presbyterians. 
George Gilfillan (1813-78), a critic, 
essayist, lecturer and pulpit orator 
of the U.P. Church, in the Bards of 
the Bible, also expressed progressive 
views: 


If no Pentecostal revival be sent- 
if the Church is to proceed at its 
present creeping and crippled 
rate — when, we ask, is its 
Millennium to dawn? Shall it 
ever? No alternative can we see 
but Jesus advenient and prayer 
and work done in this prospect, 
or despair. 


Cyclopean foundations at St Vincent Street 


We have in the text anticipated 
objections which might be 
urged to our belief in a 
“Forerunner.” Such a_ being 
would answer the same end with 
the Baptist. He would encourage 
the friends and check the foes, 
till the hour for the Divine Man 
would strike. 


If in sympathy with these views, 
could it be possible that Thomson 
saw his churches as ‘forerunners’? 
That the churches may in some 
way be attempts to herald a new 
era? 


Cyclopean Foundations 


The massive masonry substruc- 
ture of St Vincent Street Church 
has been read differently by vari- 
ous commentators. Pragmatically 
it is recognised as an architectural 
devise to accommodate the hall, 
ingeniously housed beneath the 
church, and thus make up the dif- 
ference between the levels of 
north and south. This podium has 
been seen to act as a stage for the 
upper parts of the church, and is 
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important compositionally as the 
bulk of the church diminishes 
towards the sky. 

The blocks of squared ashlar in 
the podium are bedded in a ‘ran- 
dom’ arrangement of various sizes. 
This, however, is an artistically 
composed randomness, with the 
size of the stones subtly diminish- 
ing higher up, adding to the sense 
of perspective, and the largest 
stones are positioned near the 
pedestrian level where their full 
size can be appreciated. Some of 
the blocks of stone are immense, 
among the largest over nine feet 
long and almost three feet deep. 
The sheer effort involved in the 
use of unusually large stones, 
immensely difficult to transport 
and lift seems to suggest a deep 
religious sense of duty and devo- 
tion. 

A full account of a lecture that 
Thomson read to the Glasgow 
Architectural Society, entitled On 
Masonry and how it may be Improved, 
appeared the following day in the 
Herald of 23rd February 1859. In it 
he argued for stones of a greater 
size and quality to be used in the 
pursuit of endless duration, there 
being ‘nothing more humiliating 
or repugnant than decay.’ He also 
remarked that, 


In Assyria, in Egypt, in Greece, 
in Rome and even in the woody 
depths of Central America, we 
find recorded in stone and lime 
the particulars of a civilisation 
which still powerfully affects and 
influences our thoughts, 
although the peoples amongst 
whom it flourished have long 
since passed away; and in some 
instances left scarcely any other 
trace behind. There is nothing 
we cherish more fondly than 
“the longing after immortality”... 


The essential quality embodied 
in St Vincent Street Church’s 
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podium is ‘permanence’. This is 
the quality that Thomson devoted 
a large part of the second Haldane 
Lecture to, as illustrated by the 
monuments of Egypt. In the ran- 
dom arrangement of stones we 
may read the ‘effect’ or ‘fact’ of 
nature; and in terms of ‘esthetic 
faculty’ it may represent the earlier 
stages of its understanding by man. 
In plan the proportion of the 
podium, as it covers the whole site, 


‘is an imperfect square. The char- 


acter of the podium may be said to 
be successful on Burke’s terms 
alone. 

There may be another justifica- 
tion for the immense size of the 
stones in the church’s podium, 
based on a biblical reading of 
them. King Solomon’s great works 
, the temple and the House of the 
Forest of Lebanon are both 
described in the First Book of 
Kings as having massive blocks 
used in their foundations. With 
regard to the House of the Forest 
of Lebanon, it was written that, ‘At 
the base were heavy stones, massive 
blocks, some ten and some eight 
cubits in size, and above were 
heavy stones dressed to measure, 
and cedar’ (1 Kings ch.7,vs.10,11). 
Furthermore, in the New 
Testament building blocks are 
used in the analogy of a spiritual 
temple by Peter: 


So come to him, our living 
Stone- the stone rejected by man 
but choice and precious in the 
sight of God. Come, and let 
yourselves be built as living 
stones, into a spiritual temple; to 
become a holy priesthood, to 
offer spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus 
Christ. For it stands written: J 
lay in Zion a choice corner-stone of 
great worth. The man who has faith 
in it will not be put to shame.’ The 
great worth of which it speaks is 
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for you who have no faith, the 
stone which the _ builders 
rejected has become not only 
the corner stone, but also @ 
stone to trip over, a rock to stumble 
against’. They fall when they dis- 
believe the word, such is their 
chosen lot. 


1 Peter ch.2, vs.4-8. Good News 
translation 


To be concluded in our next issue. 
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Save almost 50% on ‘The 
Light of Truth and Beauty’ 


Alexander ‘Greek’ Thomson (1817-75) 


created extraordinary buildings and was 






one of the two architects of interna- 





tional stature produced by the city of 





Glasgow. But he was not just a brilliant 






designer: he was a visionary, a dreamer, 






and he thought deeply about the nature 






and purpose of his art, and about the 






inexorable, ‘eternal’ laws which gov- 






erned its development. 










What survives of Thomson’s writings are 


the texts of his public lectures. Some 





have been quoted from, such as his Haldane Lectures on art and archi- 






tecture and his sensational attack on Gilbert Scott’s Gothic design for 






Glasgow University, but the full, original texts are difficult to find while 






other no less interesting lectures exist only in obscure publications. 






Now, for the first time, Thomson’s surviving lectures have been 






brought together here in a single volume. They reveal him as a pow- 






erful and eloquent speaker, and confirm that not only was he one of 






the most original architects of his time, but also that his was one of the 






greatest minds in Scottish architecture. 










Published at £9.95 paperback and £16.95 hardback, it is an invaluable 


guide to Thomson’s thoughts and approach, and as a member of The 






Alexander Thomson Society, you can save almost 50% on the retail 
cost of the book. 


Members Offer 


£9-95 £5.00 
£1.00 
£6.00 








Hardback £46-95 £10.00 
£1.00 


Paperback 






Plus p&p 






Total per copy Total per copy £11.00 






Simply send us your name and address with a cheque payable to The 
Alexander Thomson Society. 






Please send your envelope to ‘Light of Truth Offer’, The Alexander 
Thomson Society, 1 Moray Place, Glasgow G41 2AQ. 









Spring into a St 
Vincent Street 
Church T-Shirt! 


NOW AVAILABLE at a special 
price of £10 to Society members, 
proceeds from the sale of this T- 
shirt, emblazoned with the 
anthemion motif, go to the Trust 
Fund established to undertake the 
repair and restoration of ‘the 
finest 19th century church in 
Scotland’. (one size only) 


Architectural 


models 


TIMOTHY RICHARDS is a self- 
taught architectural modeller 
whose works range from bookends 
to £4,000 copies limited editions 
of the Temple of the Four Winds. 
He recently exhibited at Phoenix 
Graphics in Glasgow, where his 
works included a model of a door- 
way from Thomson’s St Vincent 
Street Church (below). 


Timothy uses British Gypsum plas- 
ter, with additional detail in 
etched brass, lead and copper. 
The 220cm-tall doorway costs £65, 
and is available from Phoenix 


Graphics, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow (0141 353 0102). 
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NINEVEH ON THE CLYDE 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF ALEXANDER ‘GREEK’ THOMSON 


Includes additional footage 


not shown on TV 





special price to Alexander Thomson Society 





special extended version 





55 minutes _ [rected by Murray Grigor * A Viz Production » Produced with suppor of The Scotish FA 
VHS PAL Ars CouncilNational Lottery, Glasgow 1999, SCRAN and BBC Scotland ©Viz Lid. "\hzpropuction™ 











Li 


Please make cheques payable to ‘The Alexander Thomson Society’ and order 





from ‘Video Offer’, 1 Moray Place, Strathbungo, Glasgow G41 2AQ 


